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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITIES! 


[HE definition of terms is a common 


introduction to the discussion of any sub- 
ject. To define a junior college, however, 
this as- 


would seem to be unnecessary in 


sembly. Regardless of origin a junior 
college is popularly supposed to be an 
liberal- 


high 


nstitution offering two years of 


arts eollege work, graduation from 
school being the common prerequisite for 
Thus, briefly, 


institution be deseribed. 


entrance, may such an 
The municipal 
university is a seareer and older genus, 
not tending, we hope, toward extinction, 
but the 


ultimate city- 


possibly rather representing 


evolutionary type which 
supported higher edueation will eventu- 
ally approximate. The beginnings of its 
the 


municipal 


history lhe in middle ages. Ger- 


many established universities 
at Cologne in 1388 and at Erfurt in 1392. 
Geographically city universities are widely 
Dur- 


ing the war Germany created the muni- 


distributed. England has several. 
cipal universities of Hamburg and Frank- 
fort, 


years’ standing. 


on foundations of many 
The United States estab- 


universities 


based 


lished municipal colleges or 
at Charleston, S. C., and Louisville, Ky., 
in 1837. New York City boasts two muni- 
cipal institutions of higher education, the 
College of the City of New York for men, 
founded in 1847, and Hunter College for 
women, founded in 1870. The remaining 
three of the total seven contained in the 

1 Delivered before the first annual meeting of the 


American Association of Junior Colleges, Chicago, 
February 16, 1921. 
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United States are in Ohio, loeated respec 
tively at Cincinnati, Toledo and Akron. 
Two of the total seven in the United 
States, the College of the City of New 
York and the University of Louisville, 
were originally founded as municipal col 
leges. Several of the others were first 
established as private foundations and 


were later adopted by their native cities. 

Until the present time the state of Ohio 
is the only commonwealth in our country 
which has defined its position in regard 
to municipal universities by providing in 
its state code for their authorization and 
support by any city in the state which 
take This 


legislation was called forth largely by the 


may wish to such a course. 


necessities of the situation surrounding 


the foundation of the University of Cin 
cinnati, and it has since been made use of 


by Toledo and Akron. 


side of Ohio similar institutions owe their 


In other cases out 


existence to special charters granted by 
the legislatures to specifie cities. 

The 
ported 


legal status of maunicipally-sup 


higher institutions of any sort 


giving work above the high-school course 


With a desire te 


was directed 


varies by states. investi 
gate the conditions a letter 
several years ago to the attorney-general 


of each 


questions : 


state, containing the following 
1. Do the laws of your state make any 
for 


institutions of 


provision allowing municipalities to 


support higher education 
by city taxation? 
2. In the 


provision, 


case state code contains no 


such would municipalities in 
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your state have the power to carry on 
such work on their own initiative? 
Although the of this inquiry 


have already been published,’ it may not 


results 


be out of place to repeat them here: 


Answers were received from thirty-nine states, 
Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, Maine, Montana, Ne 
braska, Rhode Island, Tennessee and Vermont not 
responding. In many cases, the letter was referred 
to the state superintendent of education for reply. 

Of the total number thirty-five states replied 
that the laws of their state make no provision for 
municipal Of the 


four, Ohio has already been discussed. 


remaining 
The at 
that the 


higher education. 


torney general of Mississippi declares 
municipal chapter of the eode of his state confers 
upon cities ‘‘ very broad and comprehensive powers 
in regard to the establishment and maintenance 
of the schools’’ and that by this power, cities may 
have of higher The New 
Jersey school law provides for the education of 
youth from five to twenty years with no specifica- 
tion of the character of schools to be maintained. 
Virginia’s code states that ‘‘an efficient system of 
public free schools shall be established and main- 
Assistant Attorney 


‘“sehools branches.,’’ 


tained,’’ a statement which 
General Garnett believes would be interpreted by 
the court as covering municipal institutions of 
higher education. 

In answer to the second question, thirty-one 
states deny definitely to cities the independent 
power of establishing municipal universities. Of 
the remaining eight from whom an answer was re- 
ceived, Arizona infers that no such power is vested 
in the city. Calhifornia replies that cities organ- 
ized under the general incorporating law have no 
power, while those operating under freeholders’ 
charters may impose taxes for municipal purposes 
without the enactment of a general law expressly 
conferring that power. In Minnesota, the state 
department of education asserts that cities have 
the right to carry on higher education, although 
a close search of the school laws fails to sustain 
this contention, The liberal grant of power in 
Mississippi and Virginia has been discussed above, 
In Oklahoma, the 


Ohio, with 


its general empowerment to all its cities, forms a 


as has the case of New Jersey. 
matter is reported as undetermined. 


special ease, 
A summing up of the whole situation shows that 


2 SCHOOL AND Society, April 3, 1915, 
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Ohio, California 


Minnesota (?) 


under conditions, only 


present 
freehold cities), and possibly 
Mississippi, Virginia and New Jersey would allow 
the establishment of municipal universities with 
out further legislative enactment on the part of 
the state, while New York, South 


Georgia and Kentucky have granted special privi 


Carolina, 


leges to individual cities.’’ 

Just how this situation would affect the 
establishment of public junior colleges re- 
Dean F. M. Me- 
College, in his 


mains to be determined. 
Dowell, of 
scholarly treatment of The Junior College 
which appeared recently as a bulletin of 
the Bureau of Education devotes a chap- 
ter to the ‘‘Acerediting of Junior Col- 
leges’’ in which he summarizes by states 
the legislation that has already been en- 
acted relative to the junior college. A 
perusal of this information leads to the 
belief that in some states at least, public 
junior colleges have been established with- 


Graceland 


out special legislation, evidently as an 
outgrowth of high school ‘‘ post-graduate’’ 
courses. There seems to be a sort of tacit 
consent to allowing boards of education 
to provide any education necessary for 
students under twenty-one years of age. 
Other states however, as for example Cali- 
fornia and Michigan, have passed special 
laws for this purpose. 

The correct view of the relation between 
the public junior college and the muni- 
cipal university plainly regards both as 
kindred but independent forees working 
toward the same end, i.¢., the publie sup- 
port of higher education by the city as a 
unit. Nor is it unfitting with our in- 
creasing urban population that this fune- 
tion be assumed by the city as well as by 
the state. No one could reasonably deny to 
New York City with its millions of people 
the right to maintain its own educational 
system from kindergarten through college. 
The situation varies in other cities only 


in degree. Most of the cities in which 
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municipal universities are now located 
compare favorably in population with 
many states which maintain their state 


universities unquestioned. Both popula- 
tion wealth of the 
community justify the support of higher 


The very over- 


and modern urban 


edueation in some form. 
erowding of the centralized state univer- 
sity the 
greater localization of educational oppor- 
tunity. Dr. W. H. Allen’s recent survey 
of Ohio’s publie educational institutions 
recognizes the difficulty of educating all 
who may apply to the state for higher 


furnishes strongest reason for 


edueation at one center, and recommends 
the establishment of junior colleges and 
places 


colleges in various 


The continually in- 


even senior 
throughout the state. 
creasing number of high-school graduates 
and college students makes the problem 
even more pressing. President Hughes of 
Miami estimates that 16,000 students will 
demand publie higher education in Ohio 
in the year 1929-30 and that this will re- 
quire a budget of more than six and one 
half million dollars annually at that time. 
If this be true in Ohio with its unusually 
large number of private colleges we are 
foreed to the conclusion that it will soon 
be as unwise to try to educate all college 
students in a state center as to try to cen- 
tralize the work of the public high schools 
in the same manner. As a matter of facet 
we are now living through a stage of evo- 
of higher 

that ex- 


lution in the public support 


education somewhat similar to 
perienced by secondary education half a 
century and more ago. 

How then does the junior college differ 
from the municipal university? Certainly 
not greatly in its origin. Dean McDowell 
in his study of junior colleges already re- 
ferred to mentions four kinds of influences 
which are responsible for their founda- 


tion: 
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1. Those coming from within the univer 


Sity. 

2. Those coming from within the normal 
school. 

3. The demand for an _ extended high 


school. 
4. The problem of the college. 


These he states are responsible respee 


small 


tively for the four types of junior colleges 


1. The ‘‘lower division’’ of junior college 
within the university. 
2. The normal school aceredited for two 


years of college work. 
3. The publie junior college. 
4. The private junior college. 
Excepting the first, the same influences 
the 
municipal universities, which may be de 


have operated in establishment of 


fined as institutions of higher learning 


supported in greater part by municipal 


taxation, requiring graduation from a 


first-grade high school for entranee, and 


maintaining a four-year course in liberal 
arts, around which a greater or less num 
ber of professional schools or departments 
may be grouped. Thus we have municipal 


universities which from normal 


sprang 
colleges, those which originated as public 


secondary schools and finally those which 


developed from small private colleges. 
Likewise Dean McDowell’s analysis of 
reasons for the organization of publie 


junior colleges applies in many particulars 


equally well to municipal universities. 

These reasons are: 

1. Desire of parents to keep children at 
home. 

2. To provide a completion school for 


those who ean further. 


go no 

3. Desire of students to secure college 
work near home. 

4. To meet specific local needs. 

5. Geographical remoteness from a stand- 


ard college or university. 
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6. To meet the entrance requirements of 
professional schools. 


To provide vocational training more 


advanced than high-school work. 
5. Financial difficulty in maintaining a 
four-year course. 
9. To provide additional opportunities 
for teacher training. 
10. To seeure the segregation of sexes. 
11. To provide opportunities for higher 
edueation under church control, 
The essential difference, then, in the two 
types of institutions which we are disecuss- 
ing to-day lies not in their origin nor even 
in the fact that one covers two years and 
the other four or more years of work; nor 
does this difference lie in the type of stu- 
their reasons for 


dents attracted nor in 


attendance. It lies rather in something 
which we may define rather vaguely as 
the ultimate aim or purpose. In what I 
am about to say on this subject I must 
ask 
whose whole personal experience is con- 
I know 


you to bear with me, as with one 


fined to one side of the question. 
the junior college only by study from the 
outside, not from personal connection nor 


Hence | 


ceive wrongly its purpose and aim, and in 


experience. may perhaps con- 
what I say of this I am open to correction. 

The junior eollege is first of all a pre- 
paratory college in function, in the sense 
that its main business is to prepare stu- 
dents for entrance into higher schools of 
various sorts rather than to send them 
directly out into life. I base this state- 
ment on Dean MeDowell’s compilation of 
the courses of study in 28 private and 19 
publie junior colleges and upon the con- 
clusions which he draws therefrom. His 
study shows that ‘‘the traditional fresh- 
man and sophomore college subjects rank 
These 


subjects are generally acknowledged to be 


highest in frequency of mention.”’ 


preparatory in nature and they do actu- 
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ally occupy the greater part of the cur- 
riculum, since the proportion of ‘‘finish- 
ing or vocational courses’’ is found to be 
only 9 per cent. in the private junior 
colleges and 17.5 per cent. in the public 
Furthermore it is stated 
total 
(junior) 


junior colleges. 
that ‘‘of the number of graduates 
of the publie for the 
last three years, 73 per cent. are continu 


colleges 


higher institution.’’ 


Thus the funetion of the public junior 


ing their work in a 


college at least seems pretty definitely 
determined, and it is this type especially 
which is nearest of kin to the municipal 
university. 

The aim of the municipal university is 
different 


seareely to be described as preparatory for 


essentially a one. Its work is 
other schools or colleges except for such 
professional schools as it may not chance 
to include in its own organization. Pri- 
marily it exists for the purpose of pre 
paring students for life rather than for 
additional academie training. Probably a 
brief discussion of those things in which 
the municipal universities are primarily 
interested may serve best to illustrate for 
you the ultimate aims and purposes of this 
You may then draw 
your own similarities 
and differences between the junior college 


type of institution. 
conclusions as to 
and the municipal university. Incidentally 
let me say that the interests of the pub- 
licly supported city university are very 
similar to those of the privately supported 
urban This 
interest brought about some six years ago 
the establishment of the National Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities, composed of 
more than thirty institutions, both public 
and private, located in large urban cen- 
ters. The subjects diseussed at subsequent 
annual meetings form an index of activity 
and aim which may well serve as a guide 
in interpreting the spirit of the municipal 


institution. coincidence of 














The report of the first meet- 
was published as a bulletin of the 
Bureau of Edueation (No. 38 for 1915) 


letter of transmittal to the Seere- 


university. 


the Interior, Commissioner Clax- 


tar\ of 
ton Savs: 


The problems of industry, government, and life 


modern industrial and commercial city are 


] 


rous, large, and complex. For their solution 


ire needed a larger amount of scientific know] 


and higher standards of intelligence among 
zens. All the 
progress need to be united and vitalized for more 


city’s agencies for good and 


effective functions. There is a growing convic 


among thoughtful people that this can be 

best by the municipal university, maintained 
1s an essential part of the city’s system of public 
eation, or by a privately endowed university 
with all 


working in close sympathetic relations 


er agencies of education in the city. 


The eall for this first meeting of urban 
universities set forth their tasks and pur- 
poses as follows: 


The municipal colleges are aiming to do for their 
cities some of the things the state universities are 
joing so admirably for their states. The general 
is awakening to the value 
and the uni- 


public, on the one hand, 
and necessity! of expert knowledge ; 
versities, on the other, are realizing as never be 
fore their duty to train men and women for mu 
nicipal, state, and national positions, 

In the course of the various meetings 
of this association the following subjects 
have been diseussed : 

I. Training for Public Service.—Espe- 
cially emphasized were the need for co- 
operation between the university and the 
city government in providing training for 
publie service, the methods of training, 
and the results of cooperative training. 
Two main purposes of such training were 
outlined (a) to develop leading citizens 
who will understand the machinery of 
governmental business and support move- 
ments for city betterment. (6) To train 
experts to enter city service. 
Il. Field Work.—Field 


work was de- 
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fined as ‘‘the activities of students in the 
performance of tasks of everyday life 


under actual conditions whieh mav_ be 


accepted as directly related to eoneurrent 
class work. Some common instanees are 


work by students of the social sciences 10 


, 


philanthropie agencies; surveys of eco 
nomic, industrial, educational, and hy 
gienic conditions; practise teaching; re 


current political 
Field 


participation in an 


search assignments in 
and administrative problems, ete. 
actual 


Visits for 


work means 
task. 


observation are not field work.’’ 


actual purposes of mer 
Some ot 
the phases discussed were: nature of field 
grade of student employed in field 
field 


accrediting 


work; 


work; method of assigning work, 


methods of supervising and 
field work, ete. 
III. Extension Work.—The 


work of a city university must necessarils 


extension 


differ greatly from that of a state univer 
The the 


constituency and its urban character bring 


sity. immediate proximity of 


specialized problems for solution. Only a 
few topics can be named here but they 
will suffice to indicate the breadth of the 
field : the 
New York; work of the extra-mural divi 


extension teaching in citv of 


sion of New York University; classes for 


municipal employees; evening education 


in centers of large population; correlation 
of industry and education; cooperation 
with extra-mural educational agencies. 
IV. Foreign Relations.—Preparation for 
foreign trade and for the comprehension 
of foreign conditions has interested many 
urban institutions as was indicated by the 
discussion of such topies as: report on 


foreign trade; the university and inter 


national good will; urban universities of 


Europe, ete. 
V. Special Problems of City Education 


as, for example: teacher training in co 


operation with city school systems; co 
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operative training in engineering; train- 
ing college men for industry; and, aims 
and methods of a university school of 
relation to the needs of the 
business community. 

In what has just been given I have tried 


business in 


to outline for you briefly some of the main 
interests of the municipal universities of 
America to-day. You will note that they 
all, or nearly all, are related to some 
definite preparation for life, i.e., they 
have to do with the modern practical 
phase of education so increasingly famil- 
iar in our colleges to-day. It would be 
wrong to draw from this the conclusion 
that the liberal arts are neg- 
lected, for the backbone of every muni- 
cipal university is, and must be, its college 
of liberal its whole 
endeavor must be expressed in the phrase 
and such 


so-ealled 


arts. Nevertheless, 


‘‘service to the community’’ 
service sometimes leads it beyond the tra- 
ditional academic field. The municipal 
university must therefore 
task without prejudice, with an openness 
of mind and a freedom from the inhibi- 
tions of tradition. Its area of endeavor is 
geographically small but spiritually un- 
The public junior college seems 


approach its 


limited. 
to me to have before it the same possibili- 
ties, for inevitably government will under- 
take the duty of higher education in the 
cities as it has already done in the states. 
Then the junior college may develop the 
senior college and eventually become the 
city university. ParKE R. Ko.pe 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 





JOB ANALYSIS OF THE MANAGER IN 
INDUSTRY! 
THERE is an increasing interest to-day in 


the job of a manager in industry. Busi- 


1 Read before the National Society for Voea- 
tional Education, February 24, 1921. 
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ness is vitally concerned because it has ex 
perienced a very serious shortage of prop- 
In the endeavor 
to recruit men of executive caliber, it has 
turned more than ever to educational in- 
stitutions as a source of supply. This has 
naturally brought about a revival of in- 
terest among educators as to the real needs 
of industry for specially trained men. 
One of the most significant results has 
been the realization that our engineering 


erly trained executives. 


schools are training more design men than 
industry ean absorb and that consequently 
many men trained for technical engineering 
have been going every year into other types 
of executive work, such as operating, sales, 
ete. Casual inspection of all this has con- 
vinced many an educator that these engi- 
neering graduates are not so well prepared 
for their life work as they might be. The 
result is that a large number of educational 
institutions have very recently established 
courses variously called industrial engineer- 
ing, commercial engineering, administra- 
tive engineering and the like. These courses 
are variously compounded of engineering 
and economics. Other educational institu- 
tions have lengthened their four-year engi- 
neering courses to five years, adding to the 
present engineering requirements about a 
year of economics. 

Two different theories seem to be more 
or less expressed in these two different pro- 
grams. One is that the student is to be- 
come an executive primarily and an engi- 
neer only secondarily. The other theory is 
that the graduate is to become an engineer 
who will in addition be an executive. The 
new cooperative course in Electrical Engi- 
neering run by Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the General Electric Com- 
pany is a fine example of this second view. 

It seems to me that both theories are cor- 
rect in general, that there are these two 














pes of executive positions in industry to- 
But far more information is needed 
about actual conditions in industry before 


we educators are in a position to decide 


dav. 


just how engineering and economies are to 
be compounded for each curriculum. 

What is vitally needed is an extensive 
survey of the real conditions in industry 
so that we may know the number of differ- 
ent types of executives in existence, what 
they have to do, and what they have to 
know in order to perform their duties; and 
in addition what types of personality go 
into the various types of executive work 
For it is clear that a sales engineer and a 
design engineer are different types of men 
and that college courses will not transform 
one into the other. 

With such data before us we then would 
be in a position to overhaul our existing 
courses and develop new curricula specific- 
ally adapted to the training of executives. 
At the present time we are handicapped by 
tradition as to what courses must be taught 
in order to have a course worthy of collegi- 
ate standing. And it seems to me we are 
handicapped still more seriously by tradi- 
tions as to what topics must be covered in 
any specific course. Here are two typical 
examples of what we must all condemn and 
which we all know is going on because of 
lack of real information. One four-year 
curriculum was developed at a dinner be- 
tween two professors. The courses were 
sketched out, time assigned and the whole 
written up in a day or so for the catalogue. 
Ever courses been added, 
dropped or altered following the inspira- 
tion of the head of the department. The 
result has been constant change, without 


since have 


convineing others that there has been much 
The other example I en- 
Here a three- 


or any progress. 
countered a short time ago. 
hours’ course, throughout the year, it seems, 
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was first given to fill in space—the amount 
of time and the course having been decided 
the The in 


structor privately agrees the students do 


upon at very last minute. 


not need all his material and vet he will no 
give up any of his time. The easiest solu 
tion apparently is not to schedule the course 
at all. The reason for these conditions lies 
in the lack of information on the part of 
professors as to what is given in the courses 
of their colleagues, as to what might be 
given instead, and as to the relation of any 
course to its application after graduation. 
In other words, as long as we have to base 
our programs upon opinion and not upon 
actual fact, the opinion of each professor in 
his own field must be accepted even in pref 
erence to that of several others who do not 
know his subject. 

What is vitally needed then is a body of 
facts as to what executives do and have to 
know. With these before us it is possible 
to state the objectives to be accomplished 
by each course in a curriculum and to de 
velop new courses to meet these objectives. 
This is a bigger task than appears on the 


And 


until it is accomplished we shall continue 


surface, but it can be accomplished. 


to operate on the basis of opinions and 
largely upon the opinions of those mem- 
bers of the faculty who are most thoroughly 
entrenched in our educational institutions. 

To meet this situation we have been en- 
gaged at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
during the last year in surveying three dis- 
tinct fields of work, 
building construction, commercial printing 
We 


made job analyses of six production com 


executive namely, 


and metal working industries. have 
panies, ten printing companies and twenty- 
seven building construction companies. In 
these companies we have completed in many 
eases job analyses of all executives from 


foreman to president. This has been neces- 
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sary, for one can not understand why a 
superintendent has certain duties in one 
company and not in another unless one is 
familiar with the organization and the 
duties of all executives in both companies. 

Our job analyses contained six parts. 
First we listed the duties of the position— 
what the executive did. Second, we noted 
the essential qualifications. That is, what 
he had to know in order to perform those 
duties. Third, we added the qualifications 
not essential but of value. Here was re- 
corded such groups of information as the 
executive himself pointed out he ought to 
possess to handle his job better or such as 
appeared to the investigator to be of value 
to the executive. Command of English was 
a frequent entry under this heading. 
Fourth, the route to the job the official had 
himself pursued. Fifth, the probable line 
of promotion upwards. In most eases this 
was not known to the executive and in 
many cases it was not clear to any one in 
the company. Sixth, recommendations and 
notes of any sort. 

With the job analyses before us we have 
been able to decide that students can be 
prepared for certain executive positions 
within one curriculum, whereas students 
must be assigned to different curricula 
when they are interested in other execu- 
tive positions within the same company. 
In this way we have been able to separate 
out certain executive functions in building 
construction as distinct from that of archi- 
tecture on the one hand and civil engineer- 
ing on the other. This will make it possible 
to develop a new curriculum which will be 
separate from the two older curricula in 
many respects and which will overlap in 


certain other respects. But in both eases 
we shall know quite definitely just why 
there is or is not this overlapping. With- 
out these facts opinion would rule and we 
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could easily have too much or too little sur- 

veying, architectural drawing, concrete con- 

struction, ete. 

Not only are we thus able to delineate a 
curriculum as a whole, but we are able to 
determine the separate courses. Our pro- 
cedure has been to gather together all items 
from our job analyses that pertain to a par- 
ticular instructional unit. Thus the fune- 
tions of all executives in the fields of Eng- 
lish, or mathematies, or handling men have 
been collected and summarized. On the 
basis of these summaries we have been able 
to state specific objectives which must be 
obtained in the instruction of a particular 
course. 

In this way the faculty as a whole ean be 
given the goal to be reached by each in- 
structor in the work he is expected to ac- 
complish. Thus English is to be taught in 
order that the student will be enabled to do 
five things: 

1. To express more or less technical ideas 
in a form which will secure the atten- 
tion and action of another executive. 
(This seems to require, among other 
things, training in the handling of 
topic sentences, avoidance of ambigu- 
ous expressions, the expression of ideas 
in their logical order and the emphasis 
and forceful expression of important 
points. ) 

To write letters of all kinds, such as 
acknowledgments, inquiries, claims and 


ro 


complaints. 

3. To express himself orally in conversa- 
tion with workmen, officials, customers 
and the general public. 

4. To express himself orally in conferences 
and public meetings, either from the 
floor or in the capacity of presiding 
officer. (This seems to require among 
other things practise in extempora- 
neous speaking and drill in ‘‘ Robert’s 
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Rule of Orders”’ 
tion of 


with through lack of confidence or the 


so that the presenta- 

ideas will not be interfered 
inability to cope with parliamentary 
technicalities. 

5. To write technical specifications accord- 
ing to established standards so that 
they may briefly, but fully, cover the 
subject and be easily understood. 

And in the same way we can state that 
foremanship is to be taught in order that 
the student will comprehend the function 
of foremanship. In other words that he 
will know that the 
with (1) responsibility for a 
acquaintanee with the technical processes 


foreman is charged 


thorough 


of the department so as to be able to con- 
duct the entire work of the department 
without technical supervision; (2) that the 
foreman is charged with the responsibility 
for the maintenance and supervision of the 
staff of the department and (3) he is 
charged with the execution of the plans 
and orders received from the staff depart- 
ments, that is, he has to adapt the depart- 
ment to the plans of the entire organiza- 
tion. 

Such objectives can be fairly readily 
evaluated, whereas it is almost impossible 
to determine the relative value of thermo- 
dynamies, banking and eredit, psychology 
We can hardly say one is 
than until we 
know what it is designed to accomplish in 
the life of the student after he leaves the 
institution. 

After the objective of each course has 
been stated we come to the next step in the 
curriculum. 


and ealeulus. 


more important another 


scientific development of a 
Each department, as English, physies or 
chemistry, is called upon to evaluate its 
material in the light of the objective and 
to organize a course which will actually 
accomplish ealled for. We at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology are only 


what is 
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well started upon this step in our program, 
Consequently I am not in a position to 
state what the difficulties will actually be 
But 


provide 


nor the success that will be achieved. 


theoretically, the only way to 


against gaps in instruction, as well as over 
detailed 


lapping, is the preparation of 


course outlines that can be studied from 
many angles. 


All this is 


existing traditions in edueational institu 


diametrically opposed to 


tions. Professors feel they have a right 
to give students what they want to teach, 
to grade students as they please, and that 
no one outside the department can do more 
than make suggestions as to how their work 
should be altered. This may be all right 
in an academic course or in graduate work 
can not be 
the 


under specialists but it per- 


mitted in eurricula for training of 


executives. This leads me to a point | 
want specifically to stress. 
It is clear from our job analyses 


that executives are primarily engaged in 


performing complicated activities. Their 
duties may be viewed as compounds in the 
chemical sense of a molecule. Most courses 
of study prepare the student in the atoms 
which compose such molecular compounds, 
but not in the compounds themselves. Our 
job analyses showed scarcely a reference 
to elementary economics or psychology. 
The reason was that these elementary con- 
ceptions are hardly to be found in busi- 
But 


involving the handling of men or economic 


ness. we did find many conceptions 


theory. Thus a superintendent ‘‘plans 
efficient arrangement of floor space, sees 
that stock is properly stored and easily 
accessible te the stockman, supervises the 
shipping department, breaks in new fore- 
men, is in charge of apprentice training 
meets 


Such 


and continuation school details, 


salesmen from supply houses,’’ ete. 
economics 


duties certainly depend upon 
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But the busi- 


ness man can not see any relation between 


and psychology. average 
his duties and these subjects as usually 
He can not because he thinks in 
different terms from those en- 
countered in college. What must be done 
is to diseuss the duties the student will 
perform in later life and show how these 
duties ean be handled in terms of the law 
of diminishing return or of the fact that 
discouragement normally follows as soon 


taught. 
entirely 


as progress in learning is no longer easily 
discernible. In other words the present 
procedure of teaching economies, mathe- 
matics, psychology and indeed all subjects, 
for their must be done 
with. We must build up compounds out 
of these subjects that the future executive 
will find in his work, not compounds that 
the college professor loves to dwell upon. 

Possibly an illustration will make my 


own sake away 


Every executive has to 
deal with foremen. The foreman is often 
spoken of as the key to industry. His 
duties make up a very complicated com- 


point still clearer. 


pound of technical, personnel and admin- 
istrative functions. You can never obtain 
a conception of a foreman by adding to- 
gether so much pattern shop, drawing, 
mathematies and industrial management. 
You ean only get such a conception by 
studying the compound itself, just as a 
knowledge of hydrogen and oxygen does 
not help very much in picturing H,O. Is 
it then not more important for a future 
executive to study intensively what a fore- 
man is supposed to do and his relations to 
the workman and to other executives than 
that he study more mathematics than we 
know he will ever use? Yet where is there 
such a course in an engineering or ex- 


ecutive training curriculum ? 

To sum up this point let me say that 
as we develop objectives for our college 
courses based upon job analyses, we are 
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going to be foreed to reorganize nearly 
For the ob 
jective of elementary economies or psy- 


every such college course. 


chology is right now to prepare students 
to take advanced courses in those fields, 
to get their Ph.D.’s and to become future 
college professors who will continue as we 
Instead of this, these 
subjects, and others also, must be revised 


are now continuing. 


so as to train students to perform definite 
functions in industry. 

One other conception I should like to 
advance at this time. In the two fields 
of building constrnetion and commercial 
printing it is entirely possible to talk 
about an average company. By average, I 
mean an organization which is typical of 
the industry and is composed of a definite 
number of functions. Thus in the ease of 
printing, it is possible to talk about an 
organization which is headed by a presi- 
dent and a general manager, and report- 
ing to the latter a secretary-treasurer and 
a superintendent. Under the secretary- 
treasurer there would be an office manager, 
a head of the cost department, a 
manager, a purchasing agent, and an art 
director. And under the superintendent 
there would be a mechanical foreman, a 
composing room foreman, a platen press 
foreman, a eylinder press and web 
foreman, a bindery foreman, and a stock 
room foreman. Under these junior exee- 
utives we recognize thirty-two jobs such as 
stenographer, estimator, credit man, com- 
positor, pressman and shipper. Now no 
printing company that we know of is 
actually so organized. But all of them 
are variations of such an organization. A 
small company may have several of these 
functions combined in one man. A large 
company may have several men perform- 
ing one function. And in any company 
variations of these two extremes will be 
found largely depending upon the caliber 


sales 


press 
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of the several executives. Granting these 
variations, it is still true that an average 
This 


makes it possible to prepare a curriculum 


company can be properly discussed. 
for commercial printing executives that 
will actually 
understand all the functions performed in 


prepare a young man to 
such a company and to train him quite 
specifically to perform them. 

As I have said, the same is true of build- 
ing construction. On the other hand, we 
have not yet found a way, if there is a 
way, to draw up an organization which 
would be typical of a metal-working in- 
that the 


accountant-finanee side and the sales side 


dustry. It is perfectly clear 


of the business can be so organized, and 
that an ideal organization of the personnel 
functions ean be outlined, even though 
personnel work, as such, hardly exists in 
most plants. But on the operating side we 
find little evidence that an average organi- 
be drawn Differences in 


Zation can 


raw material, in manufacturing processes, 


up. 


and in the extent to which all are subject 
to technical engineering result in a multi- 
plicity of functions as found among the 
operating executives. 

Our quandary here may be due to the 
fact that we have not surveyed enough 
companies to get a clear idea of the common 
functions as distinguished from those 
peculiar to exceptional processes. Or it 
may mean that there is more than one type 
of operating executive, after the engineer 
has been excluded. If this is the case we 
must come to more than one type of eur- 
the operating 
executives even within the field of metal- 


Or third, our quan- 


riculum for training of 


working industries. 
dary here may mean that only certain 


functions ean be taught in a college—these 


being more or less fundamental to all 


operating executives—and that the indus- 


trial company will have to realize very 
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college graduates must be 


that 
trained by them in order to perform the 


clearly 


duties peculiar to their own operations. 

In other words, our survey plainly shows 
that it is possible to train a young man 
so that he 
building construction with a clean-cut idea 


can enter upon printing or 


of all of the functions performed in such 
companies. Of course, he must acquire a 
great fund of practical experience before 


he can hope to perform most of them. 
But in the case of metal-working indus 
tries we can not, or at least do not see a 
way now, of giving the student a very 
clear conception of what the executives in 
the company he goes to will be doing. For 


example, routing orders in one big com- 
pany is a clerical job and in another it 
can only be performed by men possessing 
years of practical experience and then only 
within field. The college stu- 
dent may be taught the theory of routing. 
But he 
assigned the job in the first ease and he 


their own 


would be insulted if he were 
would never qualify for it in the second 
ease because he would never aequire the 


skill 


tions can be multiplied almost indefinitely. 


technical necessary. Such illustra- 
And it is because of them we are not able 
to talk about an average organization here 
as we can in the case of printing and build 
ing construction. 

In conclusion: It is clear the operating 
functions in certain types of business are 
sufficiently similar throughout all com 
panies so that college curricula can be 
developed that will train men to under- 
stand the functions performed throughout 
the business and to prepare them to start 
in at the bottom fairly well equipped to 
On the other 


hand, it is not clear that this can be done 


do the work assigned them. 


with anything like the facility in the case 


of metal-working industries. 
What is 


needed in order to develop 
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proper curricula along these lines, is first 
of all a knowledge of what the graduate 
will do after he leaves the college: second 
an interpretation of his functions into 
teachable units, each such unit having a 
definite objective; and third, the prepara- 
tion of courses in terms of the compound 
activities of the future exeeutive and not 
in terms of the class standards so dear to 
us college professors. For example, it is 
not enough for a student of advertising to 
attend courses given by a psychologist, an 
English professor and an artist. When he 
finishes these he will still know little about 
advertising, though he may know a great 
deal about psychology, about English and 
art. What he 


three interests plus a number of others be 


about needs is that these 
fused in to a course on advertising and 
that their relations be shown to the actual 
problems with which an advertiser has to 
deal. <A similar fusion must be made in 
most fields if the graduate is to see that 
his courses are really applicable to his 
work. When courses are so designed, when 
elements in college work are made similar 
to elements in after life, then and only 
then will the average student get the ad- 
vantage of a transfer of training. 
Epwarp K. Strona, Jr. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


INDUSTRY AND THE COLLEGE 


Tue college is not a factory; its technical 


problems and its aims are quite different from 
In emphasizing these 


those of the factory. 
differences college teachers are prone to over- 
look the fact that there are many problems 
common to the two lines of endeavor. The 
industrial manager is beginning to under- 
stand that his most vital problems are not 
technical, that they relate to the human side 
of industry, to the personnel of the plant. 
In like manner, the big questions affecting 


the work of American colleges and universi- 
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ties are not financial or technical or even 
narrowly pedagogical; they are concerned with 
the impulses and interests of college men and 


women. Many interesting and important ex- 


periments in factory procedure are bei: 
tried out by different business concerns. In- 
dustrial 


experts are patiently working out 


improved methods; and our magazines are 
giving wide publicity to these experiments 
Unrest in industry, incentives, inhibited in- 
stincts, a fair day’s work, shop committees, 
recreation and housing are among the fasci- 
nating and important problems which are be 
ing tackled by wide-awake, red-blooded in- 
dustrial managers who are anxious to increase 
the efficiency and output in industry. 
College authorities might with profit con- 
sider the methods of the up-to-date manu- 
facturer and his The 
coordination of departments or teamwork be- 
tween different parts of a business is care 
fully planned in all lines of efficient business 
endeavor; but in the college there is little co- 
ordination between departments of develop 
ment and teamwork. There is also very little 
of scientific evaluation of the work required 
of students before or after entrance. As a 
rule the matter is decided because of a tradi- 


institutions of 


production experts. 


tional bias or because other 
similar rank are following a certain course 
So much language or mathematics or some 
thing else is required because it is the custom- 
ary or traditional rule to do so, not because 
of psychological, sociological or citizenship 
requirements in the light of 1920, or because 
of any deference to the opinion of students or 
of professional or business groups. 

Scientific has thrown much 
light upon a fair day’s work; but few, if any, 
teachers find 
methods in determining the amount of work 


to be assigned, the importance of frequent or 


management 


use, or available, scientific 


few tests or examinations, the relative value 
of two-, three- or five-hours-per-week courses, 
the proper size of classes, the relative value 
of lectures, class discussions or recitations, 
the significance of outside-the-classroom ac- 


tivities, ete. 
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Factory managers are alert to the impor- 

nee of good ventilation, excellent lighting, 
comfortable working and living conditions, 
and other matters touching the physical well- 
being of employees; but the poorly ventilated, 
lighted, antiquated classrooms of many 


and the 


bad ¥ 


collegiate institutions, undesirable 


rooming conditions imposed upon many stu- 
ents, testify eloquently to the backward look 


of college authorities. Fine administration 
buildings and out-of-date classrooms may fre- 
quently be discovered by the investigator. 
The factory manager is also anxious in 
these days to ascertain and investigate griev- 
ances among the members of the working 
force, and, if possible, to remove the cause or 
causes. The shop committee and the person- 
nel manager are two of the tangible results of 
this anxiety. The worker who nurses a griev- 
inefficient; 
ypens up opportunities for airing grievances. 


The 


plan. 


personnel management 


ance 18 


university calmly adheres to the old 
The 
professor or the administration is likely to be 
No op 
portunity is ordinarily afforded for open and 
frank 
cisms. 


student who openly criticizes a 


disciplined or discriminated against. 


consideration of grievances or criti- 
Rarely is the opportunity offered for 
teachers to get the student point of view or 
for students to obtain the faculty point of 
view. If the like 


required subjects, for example, he is informed 


student does not certain 
that hard work in mastering an uninteresting 
topie is an excellent discipline. The college 


student is frequently preached to; he is 


gratuitously offered much advice. As a con- 
sequence, the majority of college men and 
women develop a protective covering which 
enables them effectively to shed such philoso- 
phizing. Precepts and advice presented with 
an air of superior wisdom do not touch or 
interest the wage worker or the student of 
1920. 

Year after year the college sideshows are 
being enlarged. The number of college stu- 
dents who desire to avoid collegiate work is 
not notably on the decline. Students, like 
many factory workers, are not interested in 


their work; they wish to avoid doing the job 
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for which ostensibls they e 


Students as well as wage workers restrict out 


‘ soldiers " on the J b watch 


put, 


aim merely to “ get by.” Thev do no 


a“ 


lovalty ” to the main issue for whicl 


stitution exists—efticient 


preparation for active endeavor in the pro 


fessional or business world An unexpected 


holiday is hailed by college students with 


manifestations of extreme 
the student is pleased to get “nothing for 


something.” But students as a group are 
loyal to their athletic teams, to their fraterni 
ties and to their student organizations—to the 
college sideshows. 


Wherein 


est and loyalty for the main business of the 


lies the lamentable lack of inter 


institution? Is it in the work required or 
offered, or in the method in which class work 
Is it 


little value to them in 


because the students see 


the work ? Or, is it 


is presented ? 


because the “creative impulse” is never 


Is it because the student body do 
part of the 


stirred ? 
not feel that they are an integral 
institution? Is there too much of autocracy 
and too little of real college democracy? In 
back of 
instincts, 


the foun- 


Surely, the 


short, what are the hidden motives 
What are the 


desires and aversions which are at 


academic sabotage? 


dations of collegiate activities? 
potent and compeling motives which lead to 
and joyous endeavor are not being 
Can the difficulty be 


in a measure by following the example of 


active 
played upon. remedied 
certain industrial plants which are taking the 
into the confidence of the 
Would the 


transferred to the college campus bring gr od 


workers manage 


ment? shop committee system 


interest and enthusiasm—loyalty 


Would the 
f 


formal organization of a college committee of 


results in 
for scholarship? formal or in 
democratically chosen student representatives 
which met from time to time with the presi 
dent or a small group of the faculty, for the 
of all 


sorts of vital college problems, be of value? 


purpose of full and free consideration 


Curriculum, teaching methods, athletics, fra- 


social functions, the standing of 


ternities, 
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the institution, hazing—anything of interest 
—might profitably for all concerned, be freely 
discussed. It is, of course, quite possible that 
such mechanism in collegiate circles might 
prove to be a mere palliative or worse. In- 
deed, there is ample reason for believing that 
shop committees do not reach the heart of in- 
dustrial unrest. 

College morale is chiefly noticeable in ath- 
letics or in some other spectacular sideshow or 
in opposing faculty regulations. It is not di- 
rected in ‘any positive fashion toward the ex- 
cellent performance of regular college work. 
College students will work vigorously in ath- 


other outside-the- 


dramatics or in 
Colleges evidently need 


letics or 
classroom activities. 
an audit similar to a labor audit in a factory; 
something is wrong with the college plant. An 
audit carefully conducted by a keen competent 
outsider might reveal much interesting ma- 
terial as to the failure of college work to move 
students to earnest endeavor. 

College authorities have scarcely glimpsed 
the view that administration should mean 
careful consideration of the intricate personnel 
and technical problems of the college as an 
institution organized to develop thinking men 
and women. The president who is usually 
given almost autocratic power in the college 
world, is often selected because he is a good 
money-getter from private parties or from 
state legislatures, or because he can make a 
good Too neither the 
president or anyone else in authority is ex- 
pected (or competent) to study the college in- 


dustry as a whole, to investigate the technical 


speech. frequently, 


problems of good working conditions, and to 


consider the personnel problems of the student 
group itself or those involving the relations 
between students and faculty. 

The majority of faculty members are spe- 
cialists in their departments but they are not 
experts in dealing with other human beings. 
And there is little opportunity for the unifica- 
tion of college work. The time alloted to fac- 
ulty meetings is taken up, as a rule, by unim- 
portant matters which ought to be settled by 


committees. It is not the time or place for 
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the consideration of the pedagogical questions 
confronting the institution. The faculty meet 
ing is not educational; it tends to degenerat 
into a round of petty details interrupted oc- 
casionally by exchanges between certain con- 
tentious members of the faculty. The faculty 
meeting rarely or never takes up in any ade- 
quate fashion the discussion of the vital prob- 
lems of the college industry. From the records 
of faculty meetings, the searcher for pedagog- 
ical wisdom would be poorly rewarded. 
Efficient industrial managers are coming t: 
the conclusion that wages may no longer be 
considered to constitute the sole motive evok- 
ing efficient activity. But college teachers are 
very prone to emphasize the school equivalent 
of wages, namely, grades. This is also an 
epoch in which much is spoken and written 
about teamwork and fellowship; but the college 
recitation and examination are as yet con- 
ducted on the old individualistic plan. Within 
the walls of the class-room teamwork and fel- 
lowship are tabooed. “ The familiar compul- 
sions” are not availing in industry; and it is 
clear that a similar statement holds in regard 
to collegiate activity. The acute sag in stu- 
dentship which many pessimistic professors see 
so plainly, may be an aftermath of war; but 
any long downward curve of intellectual sabot- 
age on the part of college students is doubtless 
connected with the lack of potent incentives in 


college work of the traditional type. In edu- 


cational institutions are needed more “ psycho- 
logical discovery ” and the application of such 
discoveries to collegiate programs and meth- 
ods. The rule-of-thumb yardstick decorated 
with the trappings of the past and the color- 
ing of cultural subjects, must be laid asidé 
before vital interest on the part of students 
can come to dwell in college halls. 

The college campus is the site of a backward 
industry. There are reasons for believing that 
college management is as inefficient as that of 
the small store or the little printing establish- 
ment. There are needed to-day educational 
leaders who see that personal problems are 
fundamental in college industry, who are ready 


to apply scientific—psychological and socio- 
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principles, and who 


tradition 


gical 
necessary, to throw upo 
needed whi h 
P 


heap. Institutions are likewisé 


will act as experiment stations in the study of 


collegiate production methods. 


Frank T. 


CARLTON 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE DUTCH EDUCATION ACT 


THE new educational provisions of the con- 
ution which have recently come into force 


er . = 
he Netherlands read as follows: 
education is the object of the 


Publie 
is care of the government. 
Teaching is free, except for supervision by 
the government, and, moreover, as far as general 
lucation, both elementary and secondary, is con- 
ned, except for the testing of the teacher's 
pacity and morality, as regulated by law. 
education is re law. The 


Public ilated by 


lative convenience of 
$. In each 
ipply sufficient public general elementary educa 
n in a sufficient number of schools. 


shall be respected. 
municipality the authorities shall 
In aceord 
nee with rules to be fixed by law, dispensation 
from this clause may be given, provided that op 
portunities for receiving such education be given. 

5. The 
education paid for by the public money must con 
Freedom of 


ichting) shall be respected as far as private edu- 


requirements of efficiency to which all 


form are regulated by law. spirit 
cation is concerned, 

6. These regulations for general elementary edu- 
cation shall be, and are, regulated in such wise 
that the efficiency of general elementary private 
education, wholly paid for by the public money, 
and of general elementary public education is safe- 
guarded with equal strictness. Especially the 
freedom of private education in the choice of books 
and equipment and the appointment of teachers 
shall be respected. 

7. Private general elementary education, which 
complies with the considerations regulated by law, 
shall be paid for by public money on the same 
The 


which private general and sectarian and prepara- 


basis as public education. conditions on 


tory higher education can claim subsidies of public 


moneys shall be regulated by law. 


ons of 


States General. 


Time 8 


It fell to the | 
effect to this new el: 
de Viss« r, the present 
in the 


history of 


known as a great reforn 
forms naturally affect the financ 
teachers in Holland very closely. 


Act of 
the expenses for put lie 


1878 has been in force, according to wi 
elementary achool 
i between 
a way at the municipality was 
for school buildings, ete., while the state 


made a contribution towards teachers’ salaries 
Before the new Act came into force, the state ad 
vanced to private schools the money required for 


school building, and for ealaries a similar « 


ribution to that which it gave municipal 


for the public schools. The lt was that 
most private schools it q ‘ impossible 
bring the salaries up t the levs 

school, while the public teachers, espec 
large and rich towns, were comparatively 
In order to establish equality, Dr 


Act ny 


the entire responsibility for teachers’ 


1919 passed an which the stat 


salaries 


at private and public schools, fixing them 


Order in Couneil, and forbidding municipal 
(for public echools) or committees 


ac hoo 
to add to them. Although the 


1920 


sc hoois ) 


private 
Order (issued December, fixes higher salar 


country, the resul 


ies for the towns than for the 


will be that in towns like Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


The Hague, the standard of teachers’ salaries at 


public echools is lowered, while it 1s raised n 


some poorer country parts. The private teachers, 
of course, will gain considerably by the new ar 
rangement. The Act was vehemently 

by the publie teachers, whose organization, 
van Nederlandsche Onderwyzers’’ is larg 
cialistic, but it was passed almos 
Parliament. 


BILLS BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE 


Tue Legislative Digest, 
Clerks of the Senate and H 


the Illinots Teacher, gives a 


ILLINOIS 
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ing school bills from which the following are 


taken: 


S. B. 99: Provides for an educational commis- 


ion composed of five persons appointed by the 
J I PI ) 


+ 


governor to make a thorough investigation of the 


entire educational system of the state and to re 
port its conclusions and recommendations to the 


General Assembly. 


next The pres! lent of the 
d 


commission to reeeive $3,000 and the other mem- 
bers $2,000 
is made to defray the expenses of the commission. 

8S. B. 75: Appropriates $20,000,000 to the state 


fund, to pay the salaries of county superintendents, 


each. An appropriation of $40,000 


to contribute to the state teachers’ pension fund, 


and to furnish the fund to be distributed to the 


schools. 
S. B. 62: Book Com- 


mission, consisting of the state superintendent of 


Creates the Illinois Text 


public instruction, director of the department of 
registration and education, and three members ap- 
pointed by the governor, one of whom is a county 
superintendent of schools, one is city superintend- 
third 
The appointive members are to 


ent of schools and the is president of a 


normal school. 
receive $10 per day for time actually employed. 
The commission is to select and adopt uniform text 
books for use in the publie schools. 

S. B, 110: Provides that the board of directors 
shall establish a kindergarten in connection with 
the public schools upon receipt of a petition of 
twenty-five or more parents or guardians of chil- 
dren between the ages of four and six residing 
within the district and within a 
mile of the public school, and they shall maintain 


radius of one 


such kindergarten as long as the average daily at- 
tendance is not less than fifteen. 

S. B, 94: Makes it the duty of all boards of 
education to appoint a superintendent of schools 
for the supervision of all schools in their districts, 
such superintendent to serve during good behav- 
ior. In community high school districts, district 
high school districts, township high school districts, 
and other districts embracing more than one 
school district, one superintendent shall be ap- 
pointed by the districts acting jointly. All super- 
intendents must be graduates of a state educa- 
tional institution recognized by the superintendent 
of public instruction. 

H. B. 55: Requires such schools in cities and 
school districts where there are twenty or more 
minors over fourteen years and under sixteen years 
of attendance of 


Omits requirement 


of age. 
minors who are over sixteen years of aga. 
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THE SUMMER SESSION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 
From a Correspondent ) 

Wisconsin has always planned its summer 
work with a view to meeting the needs of 
superintendents, principals and teachers, as 
well as persons wishing to pursue advanced 
courses in any field. Next summer, courses in 
education and teacher’s courses in all the sub 
jects taught in the secondary schools will be 
increased and strengthened. Courses will be 
offered by Professor Henmon in advanced edu- 
cational psychology, by Professor O’Shea in 
mental development and social education, by 
Professor Clapp in supervision of instruction 
and school surveys, by Professor Uhl in the 
technique of instruction and the psychology 
of high-schol subjects, by Professor Miller in 
the junior high school and supervised study, by 
Professor West in educational psychology and 
statistical methods, by Professor Chase in the 
history of education, and by Professor Sharp 
Meek 


and 


in moral education. Superintendent 


will conduct courses in administration 
supervision and problems in school-room con 
trol. Superintendent Kent, of Duluth, will 
have courses in the teaching of reading and 
problems of elementary education. Miss 
Wilson, supervisor in Cincinnati, will discuss 
the teaching of arithmetic, spelling, language 
and grammar in elementary schools. 
Courses specially adapted to the needs of 
teachers will be offered in every department of 
the college of letters and science, and also in 
manual arts, 


agriculture, home economics, 


library training and in other departments. 

The summer session is an integral part of 
the university year, and courses are offered in 
all university subjects. Students may pursu 
these either 
graduate credit. Arrangement is 
whereby superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers may work toward a graduate degree by 


courses for undergraduate or 


made 


spending a number of summers in residence at 
the university, and carrying on work 
sentia during the year under the direction of 
members of the department in which the major 


in ab- 


work is done. 
The University of Wisconsin possesses pe- 














ry summer work, since th 
Mendota, 


y accessible. Tent 


ir advantages f 

us is situated directly on Lake 

1 the open country is easil 
ies have been established by the univer 

sity on the lake shore for persons who wish t 
ut-of-doors. Particular attention is 

ven in the summer session to general pro- 
of lectures and entertainments during 


and 


every tield of 


evening. Popular lee 


‘ry atternoon 


en in interest and 
an extensive program of outdoor 
The aim 


id indoor games is carried through. 


= to utilize the recreational as well as the in 


} 


tellectual and professional advantages of th 


\ ersity. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOL OF THE UNI 


VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

TuHirty years in the history of architectural 
education at the University of Pennsylvania 
were celebrated on April 4 with elaborate ex- 
ercises in Alfred C. Harrison Hall. The oe- 
‘asion marked not only the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the creation of the architectural schoo! 
but the dedication of th 
school of fine arts, which was opened for the 
last fall. 
tinguished by the presentation of the gold 
medal of the Société des Architectes Diplomes 


the university 


first time The exercises were dis- 


as representative of 
best 


of France to this school 


‘the university which showed results 


year in its architectural instruc- 
lines of the Arts in 


Paris.” It also marked the thirtieth anniver 


during the 
tion along the Beaux 
sary of the connection of Dr. Warren Powers 
Laird, the dean of the new school, and in honor 
thereof the presentation of a portrait painted 
by Wayman Adams and presented to the uni- 
versity as the tribute of Dr. Laird’s friends 
and associates in the architectural world. 

In addition, the honorary degree of doctor 
of fine arts was bestowed on Herbert Edward 
Everett, professor of the history of art at the 
university; George Walter Dawson, professor 
of drawing; Theophilus Parsons Chandler, one 
of the founders of the school, and now a di- 
rector of the Academy of the Fine Arts, and 
Charles Howard Walker, former dean of the 


college 


of architecture at Cornell University. 
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previously been decorated for the Flor 
Ball, the architectural department’s a la 
pageant, which was give t \ g 1) 
Josi in H. Per n tl g provost, pr 
sided and gave an historical a int of the de 
velopment of the department of architectur 
and the foundation of the s l of tu arts 
Mr. U Howard Walk r. ot B st Was the! 
introduced as the orator of th Cas d 
spoke on “ The significanee of art.” In pr 
senting the honorary degree of doctor of fi 
arts Dr. Penniman addressed the recipients 
follows: 

THEOPHILUS PARSONS CHANDLER—Organizer a 
first director of the school of architecture of t 
University of Pennsylvania—distinguished arch 


tect, inspiring teacher and administrator; patron 


and eneourager of the study of the fine arts 


GEORGE WALTER DAawso Beloved by all your 


colleagues and students; an acknowledged 


your own department of work—drawing and water 


color possessing in marked degree no 


painting | 


only critical but also creative powers; you have 


during long years of unselfish service contributed 
in large measure to the development of the School 


of Architecture. 
HERBERT EDWARD EveretT—Learned in the his 


tory and interpretation of the fine arts, stimula 
ing teacher, unselfishly devoted to your students 
and your colleagues, by whom you are 
with deep affection; in charge of an important «i 
partment of the School of Architecture, you have 
by your labor given to others understanding of the 
principles of beauty. 

CHARLES HOWARD WALKER—Recognized at hom 
and abroad as an authority on the fine arts; en 
nent author; a distinguished architect, 
work is a perpetual reminder, to those 
of an idea an 


that a building is the embodiment 


by its beauty may make a high appeal 


THE RETIREMENT OF COMMISSIONER 
KENDALL 
THE Dr. Calvin N 


Kendall has declined reappointment as com 


announcement that 


missioner of education of New Jersey is made 
by Governor Edwards who makes public the 
following exchange of letters between himself 
and Dr. 
on February 24: 


Governor Edwards wrote 


Kendall. 











It will shortly be my duty to submit to the 


enate the name of the commissioner of education 


for a term of five vears to commence on the first 


of July next. That office you have held during 


he past ten vears, 


I during which time New Jersey 


that it 


other eastern states, 


has made such progress is generally con 


ceded she outelassed all 
afford me 


not 


to submit your 


I would 


yu would respond. 


It would pleasure 


name, and were it for your illness 
simply draft you, confident that y 
Your illness, however, deters me and I would first 
desire to know your wishes. 


With best wishes for your speedy recovery, I am, 


In reply on February 25, Dr. Kendall 


wrote: 

I am in receipt of your letter in which you are 
good enough to say that were the eondition of my 
health otherwise you would be glad to tender me 
a reappointment for another five years to the 
position which I now have the honor to hold. 

I wish, my dear governor, to thank you cordially 
and heartily for this expression of your confidence 
in the work which I have attempted in the im- 
portant position which I hold. 

I am not unmindful of the splendid support you 
have given me during the administration of my 
office, which has rendered the duties of the posi- 
somewhat easier, 

As you letter, health is 
such that it would be highly imprudent for me to 
think of continuing in office after the expiration 
1921. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that I surrender 
No one 


tion—always great at best 


intimate in your my 


of my present term, June 30, 


the position with the greatest reluctance. 
can know how great is this reluctance. 

The welfare of the schools of the state has been 
of very great interest to me during the ten years 
that I have occupied the office. But you will find 
another to carry on the work, and the great inter- 
ests of public education in New Jersey will not 
suffer. 

It has been 
state with the men and women who have so loy- 


a great pleasure to work in this 


ally supported me in my endeavors, and in whose 
hands the welfare of the children is so surely and 
splendidly safeguarded, 

If there has been any progress in education in 
the past ten years here in the state it has been due 
very largely to the splendid cooperation in carrying 
it forward that I have always had from the teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents, and the very 
loyal support that has been given me by the State 
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Board of Education and by all my official assist 
ants. 


It has been a great privilege to work with 
these people during the past ten years, and my lif, 
has been enriched, speaking sob¢ rly, by this e 
tact, What more can a man ask for in this world 
New Jersey is a fine state in which to live ar 
work. Its men and women—to say nothing of its 
children—are people who want the best things of 
this life. 


precious possession, 


The children of the state are its most 


I wish to express to you, my dear governor, my 
best wishes for the schools, for their advancement. 
for their increased usefulness to the commonwe alth; 
and I wish also to express to you my best wishes 
for your own future welfare. 

Again thanking you for your kind considera 
tion, I beg to remain. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. 
Madison, and lecturer in the University of 
elected 


CuarLes S. MEEK, superintendent at 


Wisconsin, has been superintendent 


at Toledo. 


Proressor Georce D. Strayer, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who is on leave 
of absence during the spring session, is spend- 
time in Baitimore 
the 


In cooperation with the 


ing a large part of his 


directing the work of survey which is 
being made there. 
Public School Association and other organized 
groups, he is conducting a campaign of pub- 
licity aimed to enlist the support of the city 
for the program of development proposed as 
a result of the survey. 

Mrs. H. T. Woou.ey, director of the Cin- 
will her 
She 


cinnati Vocation Bureau, resign 
position at the close of the present year. 
her home in Detroit 
husband, Dr. Paul Woolley, is 
stationed. Mrs. Woolley became director of 
the Vocation in 1911. The 


was furnished by subscription but later came 


next make 


her 


will year 


where 


Bureau money 


under public control. 


Mr. Joun CALLAHAN, director of vocational 
his 


candidacy for the office of state superintend- 


education in Wisconsin, has announced 


ent of schools at the April election. Superin- 


tendent Charles P. Cary has been in office 

















for the past eighteen years and has previously 
been unopposed for reelection. 


AFTER ten vears of service as head of the 
English department of the Kansas State Agri 
lit tral Colles: Pr fessor d. W. Sears yn has 


4 


resigned to become professor of English in 


"niversity of Nebraska and editor of the 


university publications. 


Miss Exvizasetu Jenkins, of Presque Isle, 
Me., has been appointed one of the state rural 
school supervisors of Delaware, with head- 


quarters at Dover. 
Miss 


partment 


the de- 
education of 


Frances ZvuILu, instructor in 
of household 
Columbia 


arts 


Teachers College, University, has 
been appointed supervisor of home economics 
for the city of Baltimore, and began her work 


here about February 1. 


Miss ANNA WILLSON has been elected super- 
Crawfordsville, Indi 
ina. The Journal of Education says that its 


ntendent of schools at 


readers “may recall the vigorous and indig 

int editorial two years ago when Miss Will- 
son was not reelected as principal of the high 
school of Crawfordsville. In our long experi- 
ence we have known nothing more profession 
ally disturbing, to put it mildly, than the un- 
expected and inexplicable action of the board 
of education at that time. The board of edu- 
cation defied the sentiment of the faculty, of 
the students, of the alumni and of the public. 
Now, Miss Willson’s friends have squared thé 


account with those men.” 


THE School Board Journal states that th 
board of education of Grand Island, Nebr., 
settled the question of superintendency of their 
schools recently by reelecting Superintendent 
Rg: JZ, 
thirty-nine years and who is seventy-two years 
On July 1, 1922, 
Mr. Barr becomes superintendent-emeritus at a 
On this date Mr. 


C. Ray Gates, now superintendent of Colum- 


Barr, who has been superintendent for 
of age, for one year more. 
salary of $1,500 per annum. 
bus, Nebraska, becomes superintendent of the 
Grand Island schools for a two-year term at a 


salary of $4,000 for the first year and $4,500 
for the second year. 
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Tue West Virgi: State Edueation Ass 
ciation has elec l 
1921: Walter Barnes, 
School, president; Bess J. Anderso 
burg High School, vice-president: W. C. Cook. 
superintendent of Me 
member of the executive committe 

Orricers elected by the Nebraska Stat 
Association are J. H. Beveridg 
Omaha schools, president: W 


Teachers 
superintendent, 
H. Morton, superintendent, Fairbury s 
M ithews, pr 
Grand Island high school, treasurer 

AT the meeting of the Classical Assoc 
of the Middle West and South, held in St 
Louis, March 24—26, officers for the next year 
elected as follows: Charles H. Weller, 
president; Mary L. Hark 
ness, Tulane University, vice-president; Rolli: 
H. Tanner, Denison Un 
The will be held in 


Wisconsin. 


vice-president; J. F. 


were 


University of Iowa, 


treasurer. 


Madis 


versity, 
next meeting 


THe centennial celebration of the Univer 
sity of Virginia will, as has been noted here, 
take place in June. Following the enrollment 
in the rotunda of 250 representatives of lead- 
ing American and European universities, Dr. 


Edwin A. 


versity of Virginia, will welcome the delegates 


Alderman, president of the Uni 


and receive greetings from the institutions 


which they represen t. In response to ad 


and by 
Vir- 


Jusserand, Dr. A. 


dresses of welcome by the president 
Hon. 
ginia, 
Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard Uni 


Westmoreland Davis, governor of 


Ambassador Jules 
versity, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president of 
the College of William and Mary, and Dr. A. 
of the 


Ross Hill, retiring president University 


of Missouri, will speak 
Tue College of Education of the Ohio State 


arranged a conference of Ohio 


April 7 


Round table discussions were held on educa- 


University 


educators on and 8, at Columbus 


tional and mental tests, application of tests 


to school-room problems, school administra- 


tion, junior high school, supervision and 
methods of teaching and graduate work in 
education. There was an exhibition of prac 
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tically all the important educational and 
that 
recent The speakers on the program 
were President W. O. Thompson, Dr. 8S. 5. 
school of 
Brown University, Dr. G. F. Arps, dean of 
the college of education, Ohio State Uni- 


G. Collicott, superintend- 


mental tests have been published in 


vears. 
education, 


Colvin, dean of the 


versity, and Dr. J. 
ent of the Columbus city schools. 


Presipent A. Lawrence Lowewt, of Har- 
vard, Henry Abrahams, secretary of the Boston 
Michael H. Sulli- 
Boston School 
Committee, April 9 


when the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 


Cigar Makers’ Union and 
van, former chairman of the 


were the speakers on 


met at the City Club to discuss the topic: 
“The Advisability of a State University for 
Massachusetts.” 

Proressor Tuomas H. Briaes, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will address all 
the teachers of Cincinnati at Hughes High 
School on April 21. His subject will be, 
“The Other Side of the Crisis.” 
of Thomas D. 
State 


announced 
New Jersey 


Tue death is 
Sensor, 


Board of Edueation and director of the sum- 


secretary of the 


mer schools of the state. 

Miss M. Louise 
Armstrong held in Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati, on April 3. Miss Arm- 
strong was for over forty-five vears a teacher 
in the schools of the city, and for thirty-five 


MEMORIAL services for 


were 


vears of that period was assigned to Wood- 


High School, in the department of 


English. 


ward 


A DELEGATION of school superintendents, 
headed by Frank V. Thompson, superintend- 
ent of schools of Boston, advocated, last week, 
an increase in salary from $7,500 to $9,000 for 
Payson Smith, commissioner of education, be- 
fore the Massachusetts House Ways and Means 
Committee. Dr. Smith recently refused an 
offer of superintendent of schools in Philadel- 
phia at a salary of $10,000 a year. Mr. Thomp- 
son said the commissioner of education, as the 
leading educational official in the state, should 
receive a salary commensurate with the posi- 


tion. 
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AN arrangement with Harvard University 
has made some courses available to the stu- 
dents of the Prince School of Education for 
Store Science. Courses in industry, vocational 
guidance in the occupations and problems in 
vocational guidance and vocational education, 
under the direction of Dr. John M. Brewer, 
Under Dr. Edwin A. Shaw, 


two students are doing research work in edu- 


have been elected. 
cational psychology. A course in educational 
theory is being given at the school by Mr. Ban- 
croft Beatley, of the Harvard Graduate School 
Mr. Beatley is also supervising 
the practise teaching. John W. Riegel, of the 
Harvard School of Business Administration, 


of Education. 


is giving a course in the economics of distribu- 
tion. 


Six scholarships at Washington University 
or St. Louis University will be awarded to 
residents of five cities in Mexico by a delega- 
tion of St. Louis business men. The delega- 
tion has left on an official trip to Mexico City 
to establish closer business relations between 
St. Louis and Mexico. 
tions at cities listed on the itinerary of the 
St. Louis delegation will decide the award. 


Competitive examina- 


Vittorio Roianpt Ricci, ambassador from 
Italy to the United States, at a dinner in the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, given to him by 
the Italian Chamber of Commerce, announced 
the establishment of traveling scholarships to 
be awarded each year to sons of Italians, or 
American of Italian 
showed the greatest diligence in the study of 
the Italian language. The fellowship provides 
a three months’ trip from New York to Italy. 
Italian bankers have contributed the funds. 


citizens origin, who 


Mr. Leon Sion, speaking in London, on 
Mareh 15, at the Society, on 
“The Hebrew University in Jerusalem,” said 


Sx ciological 


it was proposed to begin with research insti- 
tutes, for physics, chemistry, biology and the 
study of the Hebrew language and literature. 
Thus the university would come into being 
by a process of gradual growth. Its justifi- 
eation would be its potential value as an 
national revival. 


instrument of the Jewish 


That was why Jerusalem was the only pos- 





Apri. 16, 1921] 


Jerusalem at 


} 
“1p1ie 


of the 


not an 


seat university. 


ideal, or even a reason- 
the 


fulfilment of this plan in Jerusalem 


present was 


ably satisfactory, home for university. 
"et the 
meant the reincarnation of the Jewish intel- 
lect. 

Levi W. MENGEL, director of the Reading 
Pa.), 


nounces that this institution has been chart- 


Public Museum and Art Gallery, an- 


pred ; the charter bearing date of March z 
1921. 1904 and 
first opened to the public in 1911. The art 
Mr. Mengel 
also announces that a recent gift of upwards 


The museum was begun in 
department was added in 1913. 


of sixty small paintings, formerly the collec- 
tion of Mr. George de Benneville Keim, at 
one time president of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad, has been presented to the 
museum. The donor is Mrs. William Lyttel- 
ton Savage, of Philadelphia, the daughter of 
Mr. Keim, who presents the same as a memor- 


ial to her parents. 

honor 
the 
three fourths vote on the part of the students, 


THE constitution of the system at 


Cornell University received necessary 
and has gone to the faculty for ratification. 
The vote required three fourths of all students 
and not merely three fourths of 
who their ballots. The 
final count stood: 3,498 in the affirmative, and 


354 in the negative, or practically ten-to-one 


registered, 


those chose to cast 


in favor of the system. 

By action of the 
directors just taken 
sity of Akron, the 
and administration 


faculty and the board of 
at the Municipal Univer- 
department of commerce 
will be incorporated next 
fall in the Engineering College, which will 
henceforth be known as the College of Engi- 
neering and Commerce. All students in sec- 
retarial courses or with major work in com- 
merce, finance, or production will be registered 
in the College of Engineering and Commerce. 
Students in the College of Liberal Arts will be 
allowed to elect a limited amount of work in 
commerce and administration in the College 
of Engineering and Commerce. The College 
of Engineering and Commerce will offer, next 
year, a course in commerce and administration 
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consisting of major wi 
with other required or el 
from the course offered 


erai Arts; also a secretarial 
been decided as a matter of Poles 


form of the 


adopted for this course as so 


COOT* rative plan 


n as po 


Ir has been decided to restrict the 
of students attending Colgate U 
six hundred undergraduates. T] 
freshman class will be limited to 


ginning next autumn. 


STuDENTS at Columbia University will b 


excused from military drill after March 15, 


permission having been given to substitute a 
prescribed course in physical training. 


Ix connection with the opening of the 
school of historical research, now in course of 
construction, the University of London pr 
poses to hold a conference of British, Ameri 
ean and Canadian professors of history in 
London during the week beginning July 11 
Invitations are being sent to all the universi 
ties and principal colleges concerned, and a 
The 
object of the conference will be to exhibit the 
facilities London for 


students seeking the Ph.D. degree or pursuing 


detailed program is in preparation. main 


available in historical 
more advanced researches, particularly in thos 
branches of history of the original materials 
for which London possesses a practical monop 


The work of this conference will e& 


oly. msist 
largely in visits to the Public Record Office, 
the British Museum, the Guildhall, Lambeth 
Palace Library, and other repositories, whose 
archives will be described by their expert cus- 


todians. 


AN appropriation by the Oregon legis: 
of $271,000 has been made for medical 
in Portland by the University of Oregon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that Bryn Mawr 


College will be opened this summer to 
order 


girls and women industrial workers “ in 


that they may obtain the benefits of a higher 
education.” All expenses of such students will 


be paid through the maintenance 
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ships by the Bryn Mawr alumne and others, 
the number of students to be 70. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
A SURVEY OF RURAL SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK 
STATE 

SOMEWHAT more than a year ago the New 
York State Conference of Farm Organizations 
passed a resolution favoring the appointment 
of a committee representative of both the 
farming and educational interests for the pur- 
pose of studying the rural schools of the 
state and in case the findings showed the 
need for a reorganization of suggesting de- 
sirable changes. As a result of this action a 
committee of twenty-one persons was organ- 
ized. It is composed of three representatives 
from each of the following bodies: State 
Grange, State Home Bureau Federation, State 
Farm Bureau Federation, Dairymen’s League, 
State Teachers’ Association, State Depart- 
ment of Education and New York State 
College of Agriculture. The composition, 
organization and methods of working of the 
committee make the undertaking one of co- 
operation between the farming and educa- 
tional interests of the state. Each organiza- 
tion selected its own representatives in what- 
ever manner it saw fit and the expenses of 
the representatives are being borne by the 
organization which they represent. 

At the first meeting it became evident that 
the committee was in need of a much larger 
body of information regarding the conditions 
in the rural schools than it then possessed be- 
fore it could decide upon any program for 
their betterment... It was without funds with 
which to conduct studies but this difficulty 
was Overcome as a result of steps previously 
taken by the State Department of Education. 
Independently of the action of the State Con- 
ference of Farm Organizations, the depart- 
ment had taken steps toward the securing of 
funds for a study of the needs of the rural 
schools. As a result of these efforts the 
directors of the Commonwealth Fund made 
available a sum of money for a survey. Since 
the State Department of Education was rep- 
resented on the committee, arrangements were 
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made by which the responsibility for deter- 
mining “the scope and direction of the 
study ” was placed in the hands of the com- 
mittee. 

The committee decided that while it wished 
to secure its data as soon as possible and to 
suggest a program of improvement at an early 
date, that ample time should be given to all 
who are interested in the rural schools of the 
state to offer suggestions, and to discuss the 
findings and such recommendations as the 
committee might eventually make. With this 
thought uppermost, the committee organized a 
section of the survey for the purpose of 
securing expressions from rural school patrons 
regarding conditions in the schools and recom- 
mendations as to how they might be improved. 
This section of the survey has devised several 
ways for accomplishing these ends. It is con- 
ducting a series of public meetings which 
rural school patrons and workers in these 
schools are encouraged to attend. Through 
the various farm organizations that are repre- 
sented on the committee and in cooperation 
with independent groups that can be inter- 
ested, local meetings are being held in all 
sections of the state. These organizations are 
encouraged to make the rural school a prob- 
lem for consideration at their local, county 
and state meetings. Those who are _ in- 
terested in rural schools but who do not 
have an opportunity to express themselves at 
any of the public meetings or through their 
organizations are encouraged to write freely 
to the committee or to come before it at any 
time when it is in session. To assist this 
section in giving direction to the discussions 
in local meetings, so that the largest possible 
benefits may be obtained both by patrons and 
those making the technical studies, the 
directors of the other sections have furnished 
a list of topics on which they are especially 
desirous of obtaining reactions of rural-school 


patrons. 

Such a method of working as has been 
outlined necessarily requires a great deal of 
time. In spite of this fact it is adhered to 
for two reasons: (1) Rural-school patrons are 
in position to furnish worthwhile information 

















regarding school conditions, (2) the stage in 


the development of rural education in the 


state has been reached where it is of funda- 


mental importance that the patrons should 
ave any efforts for school betterment inter- 
Any progressive schoo] sys- 
intelligent backing of its 
method of work the 


committee hopes to accomplish this end so 


pre ted to them. 


tem must have 


patrons. Through its 
far as its program is concerned. 

The other sections of the study with their 
directors are: Administration and Super- 
vision, Dr. C. H. Judd, of the School of Edu- 
cation in Chicago University; Teacher Prepa- 
Study, Dr. W. C. 
Measurement of 


ration and Courses of 


Bagley, Teachers’ College; 
the Results of Instruction, Dr. M. E. 


gerty, University of Minnesota; School Sup- 


Hag- 


port, Dr. Harlan Updegraff, University of 
Pennsylvania; Buildings and Equipment, Dr. 
J. E. Butterworth, New York State College 
of Agriculture; and Community Relations of 


the Schools, Miss Mabel 
With the directors of each of these 


Carney, Teachers’ 
College. 
sections will be associated persons who are 
engaged in school work in the state. In some 
cases these persons will be acting in advisory 
capacity and in other instances they will 
undertake definite studies under the guidance 


The 


defines 


of the directors of the various sections. 
New York State 


rural schools as those in places of less than 


education law of 
4,500 population and the committee intends to 
be guided by the legal definition in deter- 
mining the scope of the study. 

After the data have been obtained and the 
director of a section has arrived at tentative 
recommendations, it is planned to submit these 
to groups of representative rural-school pa- 
trons and professional workers in rural 
schools to secure the benefits of their sugges- 
tions as well as those of the whole committee 
before they are given general publicity. 
When done the 
tions and a summary of the findings will be 
put in such form that they may be generally 
distributed and serve as the basis of further 
discussions at gatherings of rural people. Out 


of these considerations it is hoped that further 


this has been recommenda- 


desirable suggestions may be obtained that 
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may be finally incorporated in a legislative 
program. 

The movement is of interest because it had 
with the farmers’ 


its origin rganizations 


These organizations through their member 
ship of approximately 300,000 rea 
tion of the state. Th 


held show that there is 


h every sec 


meetings that have beer 


rural-school situation on the part of rural- 


school patrons. Many inquiries are coming 
to the committee for sugyvestions that may bh 


used to guide discussion in loeal groups 


Farm demonstration agents, home demonstr: 


tion agents and grange lecturers report 


great deal of interest in the subject. There 
can be no question but what this study will r 
sult in betterment of the rural schools of the 
state, even if it should not lead to legislation 
Within the committee there is the closest co 
operation between the lay and educational in 
terests, the kind that the writer is convinced 
must eventually characterize the relationship 
between these two groups in all efforts for the 
betterment of rural schools, whether they be 
local in character or on a state-wide basis 
Gro. A. Works 
CHAIRMAN OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
RURAL SCHOOLS, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


INTERSCHOOL AND INTERCOLLEGIATE 
SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 

ScHoou and college sports entered a new and 
more efficient stage when interscholastic con- 
tests were added to the intramural. The prin- 
ciple involved is that a greater appeal tends to 
bring forth a greater response. To stand at 
the head of the college community is gratify- 
ing, to stand first among the students of a 
region or of the nation is far more so. Both 
There 
lastic 


the appeal and the reward are greater. 


are certain drawbacks about intersch 
sports but certain it is that they have increased 
both skill 


fully. 
The value of this fact should be utilized in 


and good sportsmanship wonder 


the strictly academic work, as indeed it has 
been, as far as possible in this branch, in de 


bate already. 
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What is here to be proposed is interscholastic 
competition in scholarship. That something 
of this sort is needed if the multifarious social 
and athletic activities are not to engulf the 
work of scholarship in American schools and 
colleges will, I think, be readily admitted. 

But how? By creating standardized tests 
of ability in all the regular branches of the 
curriculum. We already have such tests for 
a number of subjects for the schools, by means 
of which ability in one school may be com- 
pared to that in another with scientific accu- 
racy. These achievements are of course re- 
cent. But although superintendent and 
teacher have taken delight in seeing that their 
pupils scored higher averages than those of 
another school the idea of appealing to pupils 
to strive consciously, individually, and as a 
school, for this result has not yet been util- 
ized. 

That there are great possibilities here seems 
certain, and such competition should, if used 
in the right spirit and method, go a long way 
towards stimulating the halting scholarship of 
our schools and colleges. 

It is of course patent that this work, done 
as it would necessarily be in the quiet of the 
¢class-rooms, can never appeal to the great mass 
like a football game with its pomp and glory. 
It would, however, appeal to those who have 
the scholarly set of mind. And, indeed, if the 
proper distinctions were attached to scholarly 
attainment, this line of endeavor would be 
made attractive to others of potentially schol- 
arly minds, but who need encouragement and 
stimulus. 

The distinctions should be, in part, the same 
as those awarded in the sports; championship 
cups, escutcheons, numerals, ete. There should 
be nation-wide celebrity for those winning na- 
tional fame and thus down to local fame for 
those winning distinction in the local school 


only. 

Moreover these champions should be given 
places of honor in the scholarly enterprises, 
meetings of the schools, ete, in planning 
courses of study, changes in curricula, and 
setting up standards and regulations relating 
to scholarly work of the student body, ete. 
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Honor men and women should have places 
boards to counsel with the faculty. And cer 
tainly the faculty members should know these 
honor students better than they now know the 
captains and star players on the various atl 


letic teams of the school. 

The schools are ready for such a movement 
now although there are not yet standardized 
tests for all the subjects of the curriculum 
Such a movement would also stimulate the 
creation of the additional tests needed. 

At present there are no such tests for col 
lege studies. At least the writer knows of no 
test for which standards of achievement for 
college classes have been standardized. 

For what is meant here is not intelligence 
tests. These have their place in the schools 
and colleges but early in the course so the re- 
sults may be utilized in placing students, and 
assigning them the proper tasks and load 
What is meant here is achievement tests, that 
is, tests which measure what the student has 
acquired and learned to do in a certain time 
and course. Thus the test in elementary mod 
ern language, for instance, would contain 
exercises, graded scientifically as to difficulty, 
which might suffice for measuring ability at 
the end of the first, second, third or fourth 
semester. Standard scores for each of thes 
semesters would be established. For college 
purposes, if not for the schools, there should 
be, however, two kinds of tests, such as meas- 
ure accuracy and speed, say, along the lines of 
the Courtis or the Cleveland arithmetic tests. 
That is, of such nature that they can not be 
prepared for by the student should he gain 
knowledge of them before the time of the test, 
since they call for a knowledge of fundamentals 
to be used at great speed. 

The second kind of test would cover the sub- 
ject extensively, so extensively and thoroughly 
that the class could not prepare for the test 
except by taking a thorough course on the sub- 
ject involved. This kind of test might, if you 
please, serve as an outline which it would do 
no harm for both teacher and class to know 
beforehand. However the exercises would be 
scientifically weighted so as to make possible 
exact scoring. Moreover the national agency 
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which facilitated this work might have several 


yr 
+F 


differing sets of the different tests made, stil 


re exhaustive in nature. Cramming would 
then become still more an impossibility. 
The administering and scoring of the tests 
vuld need to be done under proper supervis 
and 
tandard conditions of administering the tests 
uld be 


ould need to see that these are carried 


the papers temporarily preserved 


prescribed and superintendents 
out. 
Proper bodies to consider such plans are 
National Education Association for th« 
chools, and The National Research C 
and The Learned So- 


cieties for the colleges. 


ouncil 
American Council of 
©. H. 


HANDSCHIN 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 
WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


THE rejection of Report B of the syndicate 
on the relation of women students to the Uni- 
logical conse- 


versity of Cambridge was a 


quence of the rejection of Report A. The re- 
jection by a three to one majority on a very 
small poll was to be expected, since the women 
who strove hard to secure Report A would 


They do 


not desire to be members of a separate uni- 


have nothing to do with Report B. 
versity. They intend to be members of the 
ancient University of Cambridge. In conse- 
quence the Grace was supported only by those 
who are intent on preserving the university 
fact, 
against Report A also voted against this pro- 


for men only. In many who voted 


posal, on the ground that there would be no 
check at all on 
dents, and no control over them, while accom- 


the number of women stu- 
modation would have to be found for them in 
laboratories and lecture rooms. There is now 
the the 


coveted degree to a certain number of women 


a new proposal in air, to grant 
while withholding membership of the Senate. 
Rhodes once said that university dons were 
children. To give women the degree without 
the privileges of a degree seems at all events 
illogical. If women are not disqualified by 
sex, they ought not to be disqualified at all. 


To exclude women altogether is an arguable 
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position; to include 


with men and subject same disci 


is equally arguable. To ; them, and then 


} 


keep them waiting in the hall, hardly seems 


to be a practical compromise. It is under 
stood that it medical] ‘te which 
Grace A. Medicine 


men in all savage races fear women, but it is 


that this 


was the 


secured the rejection of 


remarkable 
should 
Cambridge. 


particular superstition 


survive among their descendants at 


However this may be, education 


ists outside Cambridge can have little svm 


anomalous 
And 


in these davs of wome n’s votes, the acceptance 


pathy with the university in the 


position that it has created for itself 


of state grants has made that 
difficult to maintain.—The T 


Supplement. 


position more 


MEDICAL EDUCATION IN CHINA 
Two hundred years ago medical science in 
China was perhaps not far behind that of any 
of the that 


time, owing to the absence of hospitals and 


other country world, but since 
medical colleges, no progress has been made 
Western medicine was introduced into China 
a hundred years ago by Colledge, a surgeon of 
the East India Company, and during the past 


century a large number of mission hospitals 


were opened in connection with the missionary 


parts of the 
marked 


1881 that the 


effort that is earried on in all 


country. These hospitals met with 
but it 


first Chinese medical college was established 


success, not until 


was 
at Tientsin; six years later a second medica 
college for Chinese students was founded at 
Hong Kong, and other medical schools gradu 
ally came into existence. The first step in the 
development of medical education in China 
consisted in the gathering together of small 
groups of student assistants at various centers 
there active mission hospitals. 


where were 


These students attended such classes as the 
busy practitioner was able to give them, but 
the training that thev obtained was chiefly of 
a practical nature, and laboratory classes were 
The 


establishment of small union medical colleges 
at the chief 


almost unknown. next step was the 


cities by the cooperation of 
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various missions; these colleges were sparsely 
equipped, and all were undermanned, but in 
them continuous instruction was made pos- 
sible, and regular laboratory work of a limited 
character was also instituted. It was by the 
amalgamation of three of these colleges that 
school of medicine 
Shantung Christian University was 
1915 the Rockefeller 
Foundation, acting on the report of an in- 
fluential had visited the 
country, established a special board for the 
purpose of assisting medical education in 
China. This board took Peking 
Union Medical College by arrangement with 
the London Missionary Society, and reorgan- 
English language the 
The three junior 
transferred to the 


the present flourishing 
of the 
formed. In the year 


commission which 


over the 


ized it, making the 


medium of instruction. 
classes of students 
school of medicine of the Shantung Christian 


support of 


were 


University at Tsinan, in the 
Rockefeller Foundation 
teaching is conducted in the 
The training of Chinese 


which the assisted, 


and where 
Chinese language. 
nurses is being carried on at a modern hos- 
pital of over a hundred beds at Tsinan, along 
with the training of the Chinese medical stu- 
association has been 
much to fix the 
its members in the estimation of 
the people. At the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine, on February 21, Mr. Harold Balme, dean 
of the faculty of medicine of the Shantung 
Christian University, described to a meeting 
of members of the medical profession the 
development and the present needs of medical 
education in China. The audience were 
gratified to learn of the sympathetic attitude 
which the present Chinese government has 
adopted towards the development of education 
and of medical science in general. The mem- 
bers of the medical profession in Great 
Britain can help the cause of medical educa- 
tion in China by making themselves ac- 
quainted with the facts, by recruiting suit- 
able men for the various posts which become 
vacant, by obtaining financial support for the 
project, and by the personal interest which 
they could show in Chinese graduates visiting 


and a nurses’ 


which has 


dent 8; 
formed, 
status of 


done 
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this country, more particularly in the pro 
vision of post-graduate facilities.—Britis/ 
Medical Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
ARMY ALPHA IN THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


In view of the considerable number of 


studies of the results of giving Army Alpha 
in the colleges, it is surprising that few if 
any published reports of its use in the norma! 
schools have appeared. Such reports are of 
particular interest since the war, because the 
normal schools have been undergoing an un- 
What 
is the quality of the attendance at the normal 
The writers 
have endeavored in this article to answer the 


paralled depletion of their attendance. 
schools under these conditions? 


question with regard to one normal school of 
the middle west, and to give a few facts about 
some other normal schools. 

On Friday, October 9, 1920, the test was 
given to the normal school of the Illinois State 
Normal University. Three hundred ninety- 
students took it, which 
entire school, except a few absentees, and 17 
men who had taken it in the army. The test 
was given in the morning to the whole school 
The groups varied from 50 


three included the 


at the same time. 
to 173 per examiner. 
seven members of the faculty, assisted by 
timers. Two evenings 
hearsals. The directions in the Examiner’s 
Guide, used in the army, were followed with- 
out variation. The papers were graded by the 
members of the faculty who gave the test. 
Two papers were excluded because of imper- 


The examiners were 


were spent in re- 


fections. 

Comparison of the Normal Schools and the 
Colleges —We shall give first a comparative 
summary of the colleges and the normal schools, 
dealing only with colleges where considerable 
bodies of women were tested. The results for 
men in the normal schools are not very reliable 
because of the few institutions from which 
figures are available and the few men in them. 
At the Illinois State Normal University where 
50 men of all classes were tested, the median 
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At the Kansas State Normal Col- 


Emporia 69 freshman men gave a 

131, at the State Normal School 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, the median for men 
131, at Winona, 


In these four schools the nor- 


the entire school was 


nnesota, 144. 


TABLE I 
s of Women in Colleqes and Normal Schools 
(A) Colleges 
Medians 
freshmen ....... .- 145 


lorado College . te ak dict di dct 


, 
berlin, 


niversity of Illinois, freshmen, 136 


Ohio State University, freshmen. 129 
University of North Dakota .... 129 
University of Minnesota, freshmen 128 
Southern Methodist University, 
freshmen 

Purdue University 
University of Idaho 
University of Arkansas, freshmen, 116 
Median school! 
Average school 

B) Normal Schools 
Normal Sehool, St. Cloud, 
Minn, 
Normal 
Minn, 


Illinois State Normal University, 


State 


State School, Winona, 


Missouri 
Colorado State Teachers College. 125 266 
State Normal School, Peru, Neb. 122 162 
State Normal School, Millersville, 

Pennsylvania . rrre 7 140 
Kansas State Normal 


College, 


Huntsville, Tex, 
Median 


Average schools 


school 


1 We have not weighted the medians because we 
are comparing institutions, not the median college 
freshman with the median normal-school fresh- 
man. 

2 One hundred twenty sophomore women in this 
school gave a median of 136. 

Sources of the data in this table: ScHOOL 
SocreTy, Vols. 9-11, Yoakum and Yerkes, ‘‘ Army 


Mental Tests,’’ and correspondence, 


AND 


mal-school men appear 
The median for men in 13 
all the most recently publi 
referred ti 
Massachusetts Agricul 
sity of Illinois, Colorado C 
Notre Dame, Ohio State. Pur 


Universities of Idaho, 


The colleges 


srown, 


Arkansas, 
In six of them freshmen on] 
in the figures. Few of either tl] 


the normal schools appear 

men who had taken the test before, or 

made deductions for practise from their scores 
While Army Alpha is known to favor men 

somewhat, particularly the second and thi 

eighth tests (arithmetic and information), 

and 


normal 


since 


unsuitable for women, 
bodies of the 
shall 


is not 
schools are 


student 
mostly women, we report upon them 
more fully. 

The central tendencies for college women are 
from 6 to 8 points, or from 5 to 7 per cent., 
higher than those for normal school women. 
The results for the Sam Houston School are so 
low as to need explanation. The average for 
the eight, omitting it, is 124, the median 123. 
The college figures are known to be for fresh- 
men in 6 of 10 cases, while only 2 of the 8 nor 
mal schools give figures for freshmen only, the 
rest testing entire schools. How much should 
be allowed for this discrepancy? In our own 
school, mainly freshmen and sophomores, the 
median of the school is 3 points higher than 
that of the freshmen alone (129.5 and 127) 
The same is true of the Ohio State University 
On the other hand some of the normal schools, 
just how many we do not know, would have 
higher medians than those given if they were 
to exclude from the figures the data for non- 
graduates of four-year high schools, 
which they are entitled to make, if the 
parison with the colleges is to be one 
sponding groups of students 

Comparison of the U 
and the Illinois S ] nive 
Thus far we have made a broad comparison 


and the ] 


reity 


of the colleges normal schools, and 


differences in favor of 


have found some 


these 


colleges, although 
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It has seemed worth while to us to make a 
more intensive comparison of our own school 
with the University of Illinois, in order to 
locate, if possible, some of the causes of the 
differences in scores. For this purpose we 
have procured the medians of the eight tests 
comprising Army Alpha for the freshman 
class of the college of liberal arts of the uni- 
versity, and have calculated the same for our 
own school. It was necessary to treat both 
sexes together. The comparison is given in 
Table II. The figures for the normal school 
are based on the scores of 191 freshmen, 


graduates of four-year high schools. 


TABLE II 
Comparison of the University of Illinois and the 


Illinois State Normal University by Tests 




















1 2 3 4 
Direc- Arithme- Pract'l. Same-Op- 
tions tic Judgt posites 
Univ. Ill 10.2 12.3 12.7 23.5 
Norm. Univ ali 8.9 11.2 9.6 | 20.2 
Difference 13 1.1 3.1 3.3 
5 8 , | ®@ 
Mixed Num- Analo-| Infor- Sum 
Sent bers gies mation 
JS) eee 18.4 11.9 25.6 | 30.1 | 144 
Norm. Univ... col ES 10.4 28.58 24.3 130 
Difference 1.4 1.5 |—3.2 5.8 


Persons who are acquainted with the char- 
acter of the tests can judge for themselves 
to what extent the differences are due to en- 
vironment and to what extent to different 
selections of native intelligence. It is gen- 
erally thought that the eighth test is depend- 
ent mainly on environment. The fourth test 
depends much on training in English and on 
reading. It is virtually a vocabulary test, and 
vocabulary tests correlate well with intelli- 
gence as a whole. The third test demands 
native insight and wide practical experience. 
The seventh test is one of the best tests of 
native intelligence, with which it correlates 
by .50 to .80. These are the largest differ- 
ences between the two schools, the last differ- 
ence being in favor of the normal school. 

It is highly probable that normal-school 
students are at present a less highly selected 


group than college students. Oberlin at- 
tributes its excellent showing in the test to 
selection, as does also Yale.* At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois some freshmen, what per- 
centage is unknown, were dropped at the mid- 
year examinations prior to the giving of Army 


Alpha. 


COMPARISON OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES WITH 
NON-GRADUATES 
TABLE II! 
Medians in the Illinois State Normal University 


Medians Cases 
re ene ay oe 128.2 391 
Entire school, men ............. 128.3 50 
Entire school, women .......... 128.2 41 
IE Bererecicite as Sucve aia sca dea 123 233 
Freshmen, graduates of four- 
year high schools ........ rac. ae 19] 
Freshmen, non-graduates ........ 108 42 
reer eT ere 135.3 25 
Sophomores, graduates of four- 
year high schools ............. 136 104 
Sophomores, non-graduates ..... 128 21 
Freshmen and sophomores, high- 
school graduates ............. 129.5 295 


Same, non-graduates of high 
SU usixuxevcdsetorsenaksas 115.5 63 


The high-school graduates rank consider- 
ably higher than the non-graduates. One of 
the significant things in the data is the great 
lessening of the difference between high-school 
graduates and non-graduates in the passage 
from the freshmen to the sophomore class, in 


TABLE IV 


Comparison of High-school Graduates and Non- 
Graduates by Tests 


Non- 
Test Graduates Graduates 
| 8 8 
Arithmetic ............ 1] 10 
Practical Judgment .... 9 § 
Synonym-Antonym ..... 20 5 
Mixed Sentences ....... 17 13 
Number Series ........ 10 10 
ee 28 25 
Information ........... 24 19 
EE 6 ance eee eeusen 127 108 


4ScHOOL AND Society, 1920, XI., 390, 418, 














proportion of non- 
the 


that the 


spite oft the fac 


graduates to graduates remains same. 
[he country youth improves its intelligence 

living a year in town twice as much as the 
wn youth does. Let us see in which tests 
the superiority of the high-school graduates 
ver non-graduates exists. 

Here again there are large differences in the 
Synonym-Antonym and Information tests, in- 
dicating large environmental differences. 


Number 


differences are 


In Directions, Arithmetic, Series, 


nd Analogies the small. 
Urban as contrasted with rural surroundings 
are of relatively small aid in distinguishing 
oneself in these four tests. We know that the 
n-high-school graduates come mostly from 


the small towns, villages, and farms, where 

here is less access to magazines, newspapers 

ure less often read, library facilities are lack- 
The 


schools of such localities not only have shorter 


ing, and education is poorer. high 
courses, but poorer courses and teachers less 
well prepared. We think a large part of the 
difference, probably most of the difference, be- 
tween the intelligence tests of the high-school 
and the has been 


graduates, non-graduates 


traced here to environmental differences in 


rearing. The small difference in the sopho- 
more year, as compared with the freshmen, 
already pointed out, supports this conclusion. 

Relation between Intelligence Test 


and Ne holarship Fac tors Affe ting Corre la- 


Ncore 8 


tions and their Significance -—The amount of 
correspondence or correlation between intelli- 
test 
scholarship marks has generally been taken to 


gence scores of students and their 
be one of the main indices of the reliability 
of the tests to predict achievement in school 
studies. The average of a term’s or semester’s 
grades—the term preceding or concurrent with 
the test—has usually been taken as the index 
of scholarship. The correlations between the 
scores of Army Alpha and scholarship marks 
as reported to date are summarized in 
Table V. 

All of these correlations are of approxi- 
mately the same order of magnitude and in- 


dicate a marked but far from perfect corre- 
lation. 
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TABLE V 

8 sete 1 8 Number of Cases 
Yale ) »~ 0.024 73 men 
Brown 0.44 0.0839 °10 
Univ of Arkansas.. 0.44 0.029 {04 both se xes 
Southern Methodist 0.52 159 womer 
Hamline 0.47 15 
lll. State Normal 0.48 Of [7O t} xes 


A detailed study was made of a s ected 


number of students where the disagreement 


between the test scores and the scholars] Ip 


marks was largest. It is precisely this group 
of paired measures that has the greatest effect 
on the size of the correlation coefficient, for 
it is evident that a few such cases, e.g., where 
a high intelligence test score is accompanied 
I 


yy a low scholarship mark—lower the size of 


the coefficient materially, especially if these 
cases be near the extremes of the range. 
This group comprised some forty-five nor- 


mal-school students and was subdivided under 


three categories: (1) students who were 
average or better in intelligence test but 
relatively inferior in scholarship; (2) those 


who were superior in the intelligence test but 
not better than average in scholarship; (3) 
those who were inferior in the intelligence test 
but markedly better in scholarship. In (1) a 
student was considered relatively “ inferior ” 
in scholarship if his average grade® was 10 per 
cent. or more below the median of the grades 
test 


of his class providing his intelligence 


score was 10 per cent. or more above the 


median achievement of the class, thus making 
a net difference of 20 per cent. or more. In 
(3), a student was considered poor in the in 
telligence test if his score was 10 per cent. 
or more below the class median, whereas his 
average grade was 10 per cent. or more above 
the class median. 

As a result of consultations with teachers, 
the predominant reasons for poor grades in 
the first group were “lacking in application ” 


“lack of 


‘ persistence,” serious purpose,” 
I ] | 


or 

5 The scholarship grade assigned represents the 
of the 
weighted for major and mi 
of 2: 3 


average grades given for the fall tern 
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‘laziness.” Granted the assumption that 


test is a fair criterion of 
that 
one of the most important contributions that 
enable the 
and diag- 


concrete 


the intelligence 


ability, it would seem here is revealed 


such a test can render, v1Z., to 


administrative officer to “ follow-up ” 


these cases on the basis of such 


nose 


data as the preliminary investigation may 


present, stimulate the students to an adequate 
scholarship endeavor and, if needs be, employ 


vigorous and drastic measures wherever his 


investigation seems to warrant such procedure. 
In special cases he may stimulate them to re- 
consider whether they have chosen the right 
career. 

Other reasons advanced by the teachers were 
“insufficient grasp of prerequisites,” “ unwill- 


ingness or inability to recite,” “ timidity,” 


“slow reaction,” “unsatisfactory home en- 


vironment,” “numerous distracting extra- 
curricular activities ” and “ too heavy a load.” 
Of the second group, most were character- 
as students of excellent ability but ap- 


Aside 


and 


ized 
parently satisfied with average grades. 
from the cases of genuine indifference 
complacency, characterized by lack of scholar- 
ship and vocational ideals, no small number 
might be classified as “ unsocial,” viz., those 
who fail to display that cooperative effort in 
class that results in group recognition as well 
as that of the teacher—the immobile group 
whose only responses are elicited by questions 


of the 


treatment is indicated in these last cases. 


teacher. A decidedly sympathetic 


The most interesting group was the third. 


Four possibilities appear here: (1) intelligence 


test score wrong; (2) students specializing in 
subjects involving special abilities; (3) stu- 
dents consistently over-graded in certain de- 
partments; (4) inferiority in the type of gen- 
eral intelligence measured by the army test 
offset by student’s industry, attitude, excellent 
class morale, cooperation, ete. In connection 
with (1), in view of the established reliability 
of the test, a second trial might be given only 
where the reliability of the test was questioned 
in any particular case. In (2) it would ap- 
pear from the testimony of their teachers that 
their major work in such 


students taking 


XIII. No 


departments as art, manual training, and 


art mav be only average or less than 


domestic 


average in general intelligence, and 

very good in the work of these departments 
Again in (3) some departments were found 
whose median grades were higher than the 
median grades of the whole school, indicating 
over-grading. In connection with (4) the 
frankly admitted that 


rated the students only average or inferior 


teachers they often 
in intelligence, but justified a high scholar 
students displayed 


The 


lies in the possibility of a disproportionate 


ship grade because the 


other desirable qualities. danger here 
weighting of these factors as compared with 
general intelligence. 

There were some cases, to be sure, concern- 
ing whom there was a flat disagreement be 
tween intelligence test scores and the testi 
mony of the teachers; perhaps most of these 
would fall under (1). 

A study of results revealed that while in- 
telligence test curves approximate normal dis- 
tributions, scholarship curves show a dispro- 
portionately large number of grades in the 
eighties, and an insufficient number of grades 
in the nineties. This represents one of the 
main causes of the lack of complete corre- 
spondence between intelligence test scores and 
Other 
correlations of intelligence tests with school 


scholarship marks. studies involving 


marks have revealed similar conditions. 


that 
mental tests such as Army Alpha are likely to 


In conclusion, the study indicates 
prove a valuable aid to faculties of colleges, 
normal schools, and high schools in deter- 
mining the capabilities of students sooner 
than they would be known by school marks 
alone, or by the impressions of teachers, 
thereby facilitating reclassification much earl- 
ier than otherwise would be possible. 

The carrying out of this investigation was 
made possible by the cooperation of the mem- 
bers of the committee in charge of the tests, 
including Professors Edith A. Atkin, H. A. 
Jone, A. ©. Newell, H. H. Schroeder, E. A. 
Turner, besides the undersigned. 

H. A. Peterson, 
J. G. Kuperna 





